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fare of the elements and the strife of man have left 
the one unscathed, the nobler of the two lifts up ariven 
and dismantled tower, gray and giant-like, and bravely 
battles with the fierce blasts that ever and anon peal 
their terrific anthem-songs around and through its mas- 
sive but mutilated walls. 

Internally, the church, which still survives entire, 
exhibits, in rare and perfect preservation, the archi- 
tectural fittings and appointments which the munificence 
of its gentle founder originally lavished on its pictur- 
esque interior. The oaken altar-screen still retains its 
lace-like tracery, its shadowless and saintly effigies, its 
gilded and pictorial decorations. Ranges of open benches 
fill the central aisle, their bulkheads carved in curious 
guise, crested by flewr-de-lys, with godly Latin mo- 
ttoes graven in church-text underneath. A rudely- 
ulptured font, bespread with uncouth bas-reliefs, yet oc- 
' cupies its ancient standing at the entrance of the church. 
mone the diminu- ; Within the worn and hollow-sounding pavement, 
tive and obscure|the embedded monumental brasses, with their 
villages so plen-| Norman-French inscriptions, rest undisturbed, 
tifully strewn! partially defaced, but not illegible; while desk 

, ’ around the Mere, | and pulpit, the table at the altar, and the rails con- 
on which provincial sponsors have bestowed the | tiguous, appear the rude and primitive manipu- 
name of “ Ranworth Broad,” the pedestrian tourist | lations of an Anglo-Norman artificer. 
will encounter one as diminutive and obscure as| Dedicateu oa oeags | to St. Mary and St. Mar- 
the rest, but notable, by reason of the two fair | garet, tradition has deduced the origin of these 
churches which tower sublimely from the same|two churches from the piety and wealth of two 
green, lawny burial-ground. Coeval in antiquity, | fair sisters ona | named. One of the scat- 
but different in outward structure, while the war-| tered fragments referring to their history thus 
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in short, the soldier and his soft-eyed cousin 
randames, as they gather round the winter| plighted their troth, and then irrevocably sealed 
earth—we have essayed to weave as clear and| it by a secret union. By whom, or when, or 
continuous a narrative as the imperfect and dis-| where the ceremonial was performed it boots not 
connected character of the materials will admit of.| to record, if even record could be had. Haste 
In the early portion of those turbulent and| and secrecy could be purchased then as now ; and 
stirring times, when Stephen sat upon the English | Erfurth and his bride were on the wing hours ere 
throne, the broad lands and swelling coffers of| their lengthened absence had been noted by the 
Sir Geoffrey Wyander, Lord of the Manor of | elder sister as an unwonted circumstance. 
South Walsham, (failing male issue,) devolved| How fierce and violent a storm of passion then 
upon two maiden sisters, Mary and Margaret.| swelled within the disappointed sister’s breast— 
As both were young, and both of unimpeachable} how froin her heart she cursed them bitterly, 
descent—the true Norman blood mantling in every | bridegroom and bride—how vowed an immiti- 
vein—the heiresses early became objects of ab-| gable hatred to them both—how every soft and 
sorbing interest in the eyes of such of the sur-| womanly feeling seemed utterly extinct—how, 
rounding Knights, Thanes, and Aldermen, as| in their stead, arose an intense, consuming thirst 
could advance pretensions to as clear a shield and| to be avenged—how, in fact, her whole nature 
pure a lineage as themselves. | seemed changed—and how she moodily immured 
Educated within a convent’s walls, the sisters’ herself within her chamber, day after day, week 
limited experience and unripe notions of the world | after week, brooding upon the scornful slight 
would have inadequately fitted them for the duties} which had been put upon her Jove, and upon the 
entailed upon them by their new position, were | cunning (as she deemed it) of the sister who had 
it not that nature had beneficently gifted the elder | supplanted her—it were a charity to the infirm- 
with a certain strength and self-reliance 6f char-| ities of our common nature to touch upon but 
acter, imperfectly developed in the cloister, but} lightly, and so pass on to after incidents. 
daily expanding and maturing in a broader sphere,|_ A year had scarcely run its course, before the 
in proportion as circumstances seemed to call it} civil war broke out between the unpopular pos- 
into action and demand its vigorous exercise. sessor of the throne and his fair relative and com- 
The younger was a graceful, gentle girl, gifted | petitor. Margaret’s husband was among the first 
with a rare beauty, and with a disposition as/| to fling himself within the ranks of those who 
femininely soft and placid as the mild and dove-| upheld Stephen. Alas! he was among the first 
like eyes through which her soul looked out} to fall a victim to that sanguinary strife—slain in 
upon a world but newly revealed to her enfran-| a mere chance skirmish, which his own precipi- 
chised gaze. There was a loftiness and majesty | tate and desperate zeal had unhappily provoked. 
in the beauty of the elder that exacted homage;| Poor Margaret—the plaything of that fickle 
while the countenance of the gentle Margaret, | ingrate, fortune—might well be overwhelmed by 
beaming with happy light, involuntarily won| sucha fearful and unlooked-for casualty. Reason 
esteem. itself gave way awhile; and during the time that 
How was it that, thus differing—thus unlike} strong delirium held her faculties enthralled, her 
in mind and feature—the high-sould Mary, and} husband’s kinsmen mercifully consigned the gash- 
the shrinking, soft-eyed Margaret, should almost} ed and ghastly corpse to its last home, that the 
simultaneously have set their hearts upon one} widow’s eye might never Jook with agony upon 
object? Was it that, under the handsome ex-| the livid and distorted features of the slaughtered 
terior of her soldier-cousin, Erfurth Holditch, the | soldier. 
elder sister recognized a spirit kindred to her} When the elder sister heard of this sudden, 
own? And was it that the pliant mind of Mar-| sharp calamity, her heart melted within her. In 
garet, putting forth a host of tendrils—impulses, | the presence of death, anger and hate and jealousy 
affections, sympathies—craving some object for| and wounded love and baffled hope stood solemnly 
support—something to cling to, and weave them-| rebuked. The cause of their disunion no longer 
selves around, enriching what they garlanded—} found a place within her memory; but a more 
was it that, in the hardier nature of the soldier,| unclouded past—childhood and girlhood—the 
these budding tendrils found, as it were, a mas-| recollection of an era teemfig with thoughts and 
sive trunk, wooing their embrace, and strengthen- | images of love and tenderness—of a time when 
ing growth? Wasit that the elder loved him| they two nestled their soft cheeks upon the same 
for the perils he had undergone—the exciting! pillow, wove the same woof, shared the same 
scenes in which he had conspicuously borne a| rambles, loved the same pet fawn, cherished the 
brave man’s part, and for the spirit of daring and | same dear rose-tree, wept and laughed, grew pale 
adventure by which he had been influenced in| or crimson, sad or merry, as the same cause 
his busy, brief career? And was it that the ac-| swayed the hearts of both—came thronging on 
cents of a voice naturally winning, and modulated | her mind. And as the past brought with it such 
with the nicest skill, trilling sweet lays acquired! gentle, humanizing influences, why should they 
from Provengal makers and iminnesingers, found, | not renew it in the future? They had, too long, 
through the willing ear of Margaret Wyander, ai been widely and unwisely severed ; henceforth, 
facile entrance to her heart?) We only know! they would have, as they had had of yore, but 
that so it was,—that continued intercourse con-| one home and one heat. 
firmed anl ripened love,—that Mary’s ears were} Borne down, indeed, still almost distraught 
seldomer regaled with tales of war and chiva!ry,} with grief, the younger yet could find a solace 
while the songs of Provenge were caroled with} and a mitigation of her sorrow in her reunion 
a frequency and fervor most grateful, it would| with her elder sister. And when the latter fell 
seem, to the happy, hopeful Margaret ; and that,| upon the widow’s bosom, and brokenly sobbed 








orally preserved—the fireside gossip of aged | 
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out her sorrow for the past, her grief for this last 
heavy stroke of evil fortune, and spoke of hope 
of better days, when suffering should be softened 
down by time, and submission soothe regret, her 
dark eyes kindled through her tears, and a faint 
smile, like a ray of fleeting sunshine gilding the 
blackness of the storm, played momentarily upon 
her compressed and pallid lips. 

So the old house received them once again, 
linked together by a closer tie, wiser and sadder 








both—the joyousness of youth displaced by | 


thoughts of a graver, if not gloomier, texture, as 
though a few short months had done the work of 
years, and prematurely stamped the feelings of a 
later epoch upon their youthful minds. Perhaps 
the solitude in which they lived, disposed them 
to ponder on the pre-existence and the after-des- 
tination of the soul, or perhaps the subtle con- 
verse of a priestly adviser, anxious to aggrandize 
the church of which he was a member; or per- 
haps that natural revulsion of the mind from 
matters of momentary to matters of imperishable 


importance, which results from worldly disap- | 


pointment, influenced them in coming to the de- 
termination which they did. Tradition does, in- 
deed, hint vaguely at visionary influences, but it 
is too apocryphal to be relied on, and this alone 
zs certain, that the sisters mutually resolved to 
found two churches, and dedicated them to the 
service of the Almighty, in token of their recon- 
ciliation, purposing, likewise, to endow them at 
their decease with the wealth of which they were 
possessed. 

At that time, the whole tract of country bor- 
dering on the Broad was little better than a leafy 
wilderness, intersected by numerous bridle-ways, 
with here and there a broader track, offering a 
passage for the slow and cumbrous wains of 
those rude days. At scattered intervals large 
clearances had been made; and out of the old 

rimeval trees, and with the aid of clay extracted 

rom the soil, and rashes gathered from the mar- 
gin of the Broad, groups of cottages were framed, 
windowless and chimneyless—a miserable shelter 
for the miserable serfs who tenanted them. A 
franklin’s more commodious abode, a smithy, and 
perhaps a huckster’s store, were the only tene- 
ments that varied the otherwise uniform aspect 
of these primitive hamlets. Wherever the ground 
swelled into anything like a reasonable eminence, 
the stronghold of a Thane might be observed perch- 
ed on its summit, while the circumjacent hollow 
would exhibit its irregulariy-clustered hovels, 
overlooked by the more massive and enduring 
residence of the rural magnate. Such churches, 
too, as then existed, were built invariably upon 
a rising ground, and seemed to.serve as landmarks 
in that wild, uutraveled breadth of forest-land. 
It may be readily conceived, therefore, that at 
such a time, and in such a region, the rumor of 
the meditated erection, in the first instance, and, 
afterward, the commencement, continued progress, 
and completion of the sacred structures, were re- 
garded as the gradual devolution of an event pe- 
culiarly, nay, almost marvellously important. 

It was an event, moreover, that was regarded 
with the utmost satisfaction by the Romish Church, 
upon whose dignitaries in due time devolved the 
task of formally consecrating both the edifices to 
the sacred objects for which they were intended. 











The proximity of Walsham to the bishop’s resi- 
dence at Norwich—a city which even then teem- 
ed with ecclesiastics of every grade—enabled that 
exalted functionary and his reverend coadjutors 
to lavish on the ceremonial all those adventitious 
aids by which the Church of Rome imparted a 
character of such imposing grandeur to every 
rite and ceremonial to which she lent her counte- 
nance, or in which she bore a part. And hence 
the consecration of the Walsham churches, fol- 
lowed, or rather accompanied (as the churchmen 
suggested it should be,) by a solemn presentation 
of the sisters at the altar, in token of compunc- 
tion for dissensions past, and thankfulness for 
love restored, was marked by features of such 
rare magnificence, by such impressive pomp and 
such processional display, and witnessed by such 
a multitude of wondering spectators, gathered 
from far and near, that both the solemnity itself 
and its strange issue lived in the memories of 
succeeding generations for centuries afterward. 

On that solemnity we need not tarry to com- 
ment—our legend has reference to its issue only. 
As the sisters kneit before the altar, thus, by a 
formal act, to ratify their reconciliation in the 
sight of God and man, and the venerable bishop 
bent down to give his benediction to them both, 
a burst of dazzling sunshine ona sudden filled 
the edifice with golden light; a rosy cloud, fra- 
grant and warm, unseen before, floated along the 
vaulted roof, and from its invisible heart swelled 
out a gush of music, faint and low, as though it 
were the distant echo of some dulcet sound, rather 
than the melodious sound itself, pinions rustled 
and fluttered, and angel voices (they could have 
been no other) seemed presently to mingle with 
the music’s swell, and then, again, sunk gradually 
away as the flutter of the wings subsided, and 
the sunshine waned, and the rosy cloud waxed 
dim, and the soft music died uponsthe ear. 

There was a hush—a silence that was almost 
audible—a deep, dead calm, reigning for a space 
in every portion of the holy pile. Most of the 
congregation lay prostrate on the pavement—the 
sisters knelt upon the altar steps, with bowed 
heads and clasped hands—the old ecclesiastic 
stood alone erect, and folding his hands upon his 
breast, with eyes uplifted and serene, at length 
emphatically said, “* Tuy will be done!” A thou- 
sand voices, as by one impulse, blended into one 
deep chorus, made response, ‘‘ Amen, Amen !” 

And then the old man, gently touched the 
kneeling sisters, bade them rise; but neither 
speech nor motion answered him, for still they 
knelt with heads bowed low and fingers inter- 
twined, with mute lips and eyelids drooping 
heavily. Again, and yet again, he would have 
raised them from their kneeling posture; but 
there was neither word nor sign; and then awe 
fell upon the hearts of all present, for they knew 
that DearH was there! The spirits of the sisters 
—forgiving and forgiven—had passed away un- 
seen, and angel voices and solemn symphonies 
had heralded them to Heaven! 


W uart is commonly called liberality, is frequent- 
ly nothing more than the vanity of giving, which 
we love more than the thing given 
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NON OMNIS MORIA. 
Come here, Ambition, and look in, 
This little Grave will hold thee fast ; 
Go win thy laurel crown, and wear 
It bravely, thou’lt come here at last. 


And Pride, come look into the Grave: 
Dost loathe it, ’tis so grim and black ? 

Thou art a dainty thing and brave, 
Strut by it, thou wilt soon be back. 


And Beauty—’tis a piteous thing, 

She trembles at the hid sight,— 
Cherish the roses on her cheeks, 

The Grave will bleach ’em all to white. 





And Love, come look into the Grave,— 
Ay, marry, thou wilt never fear, 
Thou art a beautiful thing, alas, 
A pity that thou wilt be here. 


And Truth, thou dost not tremble at it, 
Though it so grimly gape and frown ; 
Go to thy narrow ways again, 
The Grave will never hold thee down. 


New York, September, 1845. R.H.S. 





BERGERONETTE. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, FROM THE 
FRENCH, BY THOS JEFF. SMITH, JR. 


(CONCLUDED.] 


On the following morning I entered Bergeronette’s 
apartment, with my lips curled into an ironical 
smile. She received me the same as usual, gra- 
ciously and plainly, without noticing in the least 
the change in my manners. There lay on the 
mantel piece a magnificent bouquet; I did not for 
amoment doubt but that it was the gift of the 








= whom I had seen there the day previous. 
attempted a jest on the subject; but it was out 
of place. Bergeronette was astonished ; she fix- 
ed on me her grave and penetrating eyes, with 
such earnestness that I blushed and muttered an 
apology. She smiled sadly and now said with 
an ineffable softness in her manner, 

“You men are always ready to think badly of 
women. Indeed, you are very unkind.” 

She bent down “ head and was silent, as if 
disdaining any explanation. Her pensive silence, 
sorrowful motion, and serious attitude, produced 
on me the effect of the rays of the sun, when 
they dissolve a cloud into rain; my heart opened 
and drove tears to my eyes. I was on the point 
of throwing myself at the feet of Bergeronette, 





to ask her pardon for my base suspicions, when 
some one knocked at the door. The key was in| 
the lock, a young man entered; it was the same | 
one I had seen the day before. Both Bergero- | 
nette and myself arose, she to receive her visitor, 
I to leave the room. I saluted her coldly; she 
blushed, and with a sweet but imperious gesture 
motioned me to remain. 

* You are slightly acquainted with each other 
gentlemen,” she said, after having asked us to be 
seated, and recommenced her work. Mr. Frede 
ric Talhovet once returned a book to Mr. Robert 
de Tyvonarlen for me—a beautiful book called 
Paul and Virginia. Do you recollect the cir- 











cumstance, gentlemen ?” 
I had long since broken off all connection with 


the family of Tyvonarlen. I remembered the 
incident mentioned by Bergeronette perfectly, but 
did not recognise young Robert. I suppose it 
was partly unwillingness on my part; for the 
young man was so charming and so handsome, 
that he had awakened a feeling of jealousy in 
me. I was not only unwilling to recognise him, 
but I also wished I had never become acquainted 
with him. He, however, had recognized me im- 
mediately, and confessed it with such affectionate 
politeness, that I was ashamed of myself. I 
thought his kind and worthy conduct, showed a 
certain confidence in his own merits, and that my 
presence did not trouble him in the least. My 
self-love was wounded, I became sardonic, but 
he pretended to misconstrue my rude expressions 
with so much dexterity and firmness that I felt a 
smothered anger growing within me. I had, 
however, sufficient presence of mind to retire 
suddenly through fear of an outbreak on my 
part. I had been ridiculous enough, already, 
without adding to it the brutal impropriety of 
anger. 

ove is the touchstone of the human charac- 
ter, and] could, then, have appreciated my own, 
had I not known it for several years: excitability, 
suspicion, together with fits of generosity and 
intermittent attacks of kindness were its princi- 
pal traits. I am not, however, an exception. 
In the course of my past life, I have met with 
many similar to myself—some even worse, which 
is a consolation. The first thought that entered 
my mind, after having left the attic, was that Ro- 
bert de Tyvonarlen was the lover of Bergero- 
nette. Whata strange reaction of frail ideas: 
as much as I had once exalted my idol, as much 
as I had once taken pleasure, in surrounding her 
brow with a glory of ideal purity ; so much did 
my suspicions now lower her, so much did my 
perverted imagination now picture her soul the 
abode of hypocrisy and deceit. The coldest and 
most sarcastic creature, says a modern novelist, 
can never suspect a woman of the infamy of 
which a jealous man will accuse her. However, 
this paroxysm soon fell of its own weight. I 
insensibly recovered more reasonable ideas, and 
I passed that night troubled and suffering, in 
forming a thousand different projects, which were 
no sooner formed than they were destroyed. 
Toward day break, I fell asleep after having re- 
solved to declare my love to Bergeronette and 
with her consent marry her. 

I now desired to take as a wife—one whom, 
the day before I had in thought heaped with in- 
sult. If there be any thing more fickle than the 
sea, it surely is our heart. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning when 
I opened my window. Bergeronette had already 
watered her flowers. She was standing near hes 
window, working, with the curtain folded up. 
There is always in the aspect of a person work- 
ing, a certain something sacred and ennobling, 
and which forces our respect. I crossed over to 
Bergeronette’s house. As I stood outside the 
door I heard her singing; her voice appeared less. 
gay than usual. I was affected, and entered the 
room with an air of uneasiness. She received 
me with a sorrowful mildness, which greatly 
surprised me. I hesitated in making a declara- 
tion of my feelings. At last I muttered a confes- 
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sion of my love, and offered my hand; she did 
not appear in the least astonished, and looking 
into my face, with her soft blue eyes, expressive 
of benevolence, she answered me in a sweet tone: 

** Were you an ordinary man, Mr. Talhovet, | 
would content myself with answering that I do 
not wish to marry. But I prefer being candid 
with you ; therefore I will tell you the truth, as 
‘a cause for the refusal, I regret being obliged to 
make you.” 

She then informed me what I had already sus- 


pected, that she loved Mr. Robert de Tyvonarlen, | 


and that it was reciprocated. That love, which 
had strengthened with age, on the sea shore, had 





** Madam de Tyvonarlen,” said I, with aston- 
ishment, as I made motiun teward the door. 

At this name Bergeronette turned pale; she 
leaned on her work table. Madam de Tyvonar- 
len cast a rapid and scrutinizing glance upon her, 
the result of which appeared to me flattering to 
Bergeronette ; then, turning toward me, she added 
with a certain degree of mockery: 

** Your presence is none too much, Monsieur 
| Talhovet; on the contrary, I wish you to aid me 
| in the request I intend making to mademoiselle.” 
I hesitated a moment, but I read in Bergero- 
| nette’s eyes that she desired me to remain. 
| IT did remain, determined to bring back Madam 





remained pure and ardent even under the sky of| de Tyvonarlen into the bounds of propriety and 


Paris, which often corrupts love that first bloomed | 
in the midst of the picturesque beauties of amo- | 
rous nature. The inexpressible dignity with | 
which Bergeronette accompanied her avowal, did | 
not allow me for a moment to suspect that any | 
but the purest and most ingenuous love existed | 
between them. | 

After a moment’s silence, in which an effort of | 
generous admiration, subdued the bitterness of | 
disappointed love in my breast, I said in an alter-| 
ed tone: 

** Robert de Tyvonarlen belongs to a noble fa- 

mily of Brittany; what then can you expect 
i love.” 
‘“* Nothing,” she replied sadly. ‘Mr. Robert 
is his mother’s idol, and still Madame de Tyvo- 
narlen, who has in view a more advantageous 
match, told him yesterday that she would never 
give her consent to our union.” 

** But Robert will marry without her consent,” 
I replied with anxiety. 

Bergeronette lifted her head proudly. 

‘** He made a similar proposal, yesterday, but I 
have refused him. I can love him without his 
parents’ consent, but marry him—never.” 

While she spoke, two large tears quivered on 
the edge of long silken eye lashes and rolled 
gently down her pale cheeks; she immediately | 
brushed them aside, and continued with a smile) 
on her lips: | 

“Oh! how much more happy I was when a 
little child, running barefooted and with my hair | 
floating on the wind, on the beach of Loc Tudi.” 

She continued her work with a graceful mo- 
tion of the head expressive of melancholy. It 
required an almost superhuman effort, together 
with a profound sentiment of respect, to resist my 
feelings, and not to beseech Bergeronette, with 
tears to renounce Robert and love me; this would 
however have been useless and unavailing. I 
did better: I placed my hopes on the wings of 
time which overthrows all obstacles. I reckoned 
on the future, feeling that my love was suffi- 
ciently strong to allow me to wait. 

As I opened the room door I found myself face 
to face with a lady. J was greatly surprised in 
recognising the Countess de Tyvonarlen. 

** Mr. Frederic Talhovet!” said she, saluting 
me with an ironical air. 

And without allowing me time to answer, she | 
turned to Bergeronette. | 

“I wish to see Mademoiselle Bergeronette Co- | 
etdro.” 

‘“* That is my name, madam,” she replied, aris- 
ing with emotion. 








| cessary that he mariy his cousin. 


politeness, should she by chance overleap them. 

We seated ourselves. There was a moment 
of silence and confusion. 

‘*« You are acquainted with my son, Mr. Robert 
de Tyvonarlen, I believe ?” asked the countess in 
a soft and benevolent manner. 

«Yes, madam,” murmured Bergeronette. 

« You know that—that he loves you, and that 
he has asked my consent to your marriage.” 

Bergeronette gave 10 answer. The countess 
continued with affability. 

*« My son’s request honors you in my eyes, 
mademoiselle, and I am convinced that you are 
worthy of him, as well by your character as by 
your—beauty.” 

She emphasised this latter word with exquisite 
grace, excluding every shadow of impertinence. 
Bergeronette blushed deeply. The countess con- 
tinued : 

« Yes, mademoiselle, it is because I had formed 
a correct opinion of your character, that I have 
ventured to call on you. Listen to what I have 
to say; this is the prayer I have come to make 
you, with the hope that your noble heart will re- 
alize our expectations and aid their advance- 
ment.” 

It was evident that the countess was on the 
point of demanding a sacrifice ; she had dropped 
the honey on the borders of the cup of bitter- 
ness. Bergeronette was visibly affected ; the poor 
child was compelled to stifle a tear in which shone 
the most affectionate gratefulness and a sorrow- 
ful foreboding. Then Madam de Tyvonarlen 
gave her a very long account of the immense 
losses her husband had suffered in several un- 
lucky undertakings, and that from a large for- 
tune which he had possessed, there remained 
both to herself and son but a moderate sum, on 
the liquidation of the demands on Mr. de Tyvo- 
narlen’s estate, after his death—a sum insufficient 
for the style of life that Robert should lead as a 
count and the descendant of one of the first fam- 
ilies of France. She cautiously placed these 
latter words in relief, probably that Bergeronette 
might appreciate the distance that separated an 
humble fisherman’s daughter from the illustrious 
descendant of a noble family, with whom she 
was in love. 

Bergeronette bent her head in silence. The 
countess, somewhat moved, continued : 

«« My son may regain the wealth we have lost ; 
he may become a millionaire. For this, it is ne- 
This marriage 
will be, in all respects, not only brilliant, but 
proper ; Lam persuaded it would make Robert 
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happy. However, my son has refused this alli- 
ance for more than a year past, and the cause— 
you know it. Yes, mademoiselle, you are the 
only obstacle to the two families who wish to 
bind themselves still more strongly.” 

The countess was silent for a moment, and 
seemed to be attempting to read Bergeronette’s 
thoughts. The latter slowly lifted her moist, 
pale face, and looked at Madam de Tyvonarlen 
with an interrogative air as if to ask what she 
wished her todo. The countess approached her 
mildly and took her hand. 

“It depends on you,” said she, “to arrange 
all this. If you are sufficiently courageous to 
make a generous effort, you will absent yourself 
for a year.” 

Bergeronette faltered. 

“Tt would be necessary for him to remain igno- 
rant of your: place of concealment,” continued 
the countess, in a most insinuating manner. ‘‘He 
will think you have forgotten him or been guilty 
of inconstancy: and I know my son will soon 
comply with my request, for he is not even now 
very far from loving his handsome cousin.” 

Bergeronette burst into tears. My heart con- 
tracted. 

“Do not weep, my child,” said the countess 
with emotion. ‘ Be firm and magnanimous, and 
show as much noblencss of soul in leaving my 
son, as he has shown in his disinterestedness in 
asking your hand in marriage. Believe me, 
your conscicnce will ever reward you for such 
an action, and two families will be forever thank- 
ful to you, for having so nobly seconded their 
project.” 

Madam de Tyvonarlen, then gave Bergeronette 
the choice of any place of residence, promising 
her that she would receive quarterly a portion of 
the life-income which from that day she bestow- 
ed upon her. 

At these words Bergeronette made a movement 
of surprise; she immediately dried her tears that 
were fast blinding her, and locked at the countess 
with an air of delicate pride. 

“Thank God, madam,” she said, in a grave 
and penetrating voice, “‘my work has always 
sufficed for my few wants. In whatever place I 
may be it will be able still to support me, without 
placing me under obligations to any one. I can- 
not therefore accept of your offer, and I pray 
you do not insist on my receiving it, it would be 
useless.” 

She then continued painfully : 

“TI will, however, do what you have requested 
of me, madam. Ina few days I will have left 
Paris, and Mr. Robert will never know where I 
am concealed, if it lie in my power to prevent it. 
You may take my word for it, madam.” 

At this moment, Bergeronette looked the per- 
sonification of nobleness and resignation, of sor- 
row and pride. The countess, who had expected 
more resistance, and considered the income she 


offered the only persuasion that would be of any |. 


avail, was much affected when she saw all her 
expectations thus overthrown. She inclined her 
head with secret remorse and hesitation, and per- 
haps even at the thoughts of her inferiority com- 
pared to that poor and handsome girl, who thus 
offered the sacrifice of her hopes, her love, her 
happiness. The humble Bergeronette then ruled 





the great lady with all the power of suffering 
and disinterested devotion; she looked sublime! 
The greatest poet of the day has said: ‘‘ There 
are certain gifted natures which will develop 
themselves in whatever situation chance may 
have placed them. Nobleness of heart is, as 
well as liveliness of wit, a flame which nothing 
can smother, and which strives incessantly to 
burst forth and kindle on the hearth of grandeur 
and eternal goodness, from which it emanates.” 

Madam de Tyvonarlen covered Bergeronette 
with expressions of regret and thankfulness ; she 
then kissed the young girl’s hand and left the 
room. I followed her, knowing that Bergero- 
nette would wish to be left to herself after such 
a stroke. 

“« Do you really think she will leave the city,” 
asked the countess. 

“7 do not doubt it, madam,” I replied. 

“ Ah! I now understand why my son loves 
her so fondly. She is indeed a sweet creature.” 

«But you do not understand why he should 
marry her,” T replied. 

She saluted me, and I entered my house, a 
prey to, 1 know not what feelings, in the midst 
of which I could only distinguish these two 
things: that I was exceedingly grieved to see 
Bergeronette unhappy, and at the same time hap- 
py that she was forever to break off all inter- 
course with Robert. Reawakened hope strove 
hard to overcome my compassion. I seated my- 
self at my window. Bergeronette’s, which was 
then closed, was not opened once that day. At 
night I arose several times, and saw a light in the 
young girl’s attic. Her shadow passed behind 
the curtains several times. Toward nine o’clock 
in the morning, I walked over to her house; a 
man was just coming out of the door. Bergero- 
nette informed me that it was a merchant to 
whom she had sold her furniture; she was very 
pale ; there was in her voice a poignant gravity. 

** When do you leave,” I asked sadly. 

‘“* To-morrow, at day-break.” 

*«« Where do you intend going ?” 

“To the island of Tudi. Keep my secret in- 
violate.” tl 

**T swear I will.” 

*‘ All is ready for my departure. When Mr. 
Robert returns from the country where he intends 
spending several days, he will find an empty attic 
and a letter for him.” 

She pronounced these words with the calmness 
of heroism. I was, however, well aware that 
beneath that apparent tranquility was concealed 
a heart overwhelmed with sorrow. On the fol- 
lowing morning at the dawn of day, she entered 
a coach; I ns. I after her, in tears, like one 
insane. Meeting with no carriage on the road, 
I followed Bergeronette’s, and arrived at L—— 
perfectly prostrated. She alighted at an inn, and 
saw me. I was struck with the almost unearthly 
alteration visible in her countenance. 

“Why have you followed me?’ she asked 
with mildness. 

“To see you a second longer,” I answered in 
a voice almost suffocated with sorrow and fa- 
tigue. 

She smiled’ with an angelic sadness. We en- 
tered the inn, where she told me that she had not 
taken the diligence at Paris, fearing lest Robert 
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should obtain information as to her whereabouts, 


through its means. Poor Bergeronette! she had 
preserved her presence of mind, even in the self- 
sacrifice she was making. She resumed in a tone 
of heart-rending melancholy : 

“I will once more see with pleasure my island 
of Tudi. Would that I had never left it.” 

“And I also will visit it soon, with your 
permission, Bergeronette,” said I. 

“You have it,” she replied. ‘I wish you to 
come and inform me, when he is married.” 

Robert alone occupied her mind. Oh! I now 
felt that I hated him! The diligence arrived. 
Bergeronette seated herself within, and offered 
me her hand from the window; I bathed it with 
tears. The diligence started and left me heart- 
broken. 

It struck twelve when I arrived athome. Ro- 
bert de Tyvonarlen awaited me. 

_ “ Where is Bergeronette ?” said he in a falter- 
ing tone. 

** She has left,” I answered coldly. 

** But where has she gone ?” 

“T do not know.” 

* You do.” 

“I do not.” 

“Oh! I will find her!” cried he, bursting into 
tears. He left the house. His sorrow did not 
move me in the least. Jealousy steels the heart 
against all emotions; it envenoms the best na- 
tures and breeds hatred. I was contented. Ro- 
bert suffered more than I; I saw him abovta 
week after; his searches had been fruitless. He 
was frightfully changed. He attempted every 
thing to draw from me the place of Bergeronette’s 
concealment; he wept, supplicated, threatened ; 
I remained inflexible. He insulted me, and on 
the following day we fought. He wounded me 
slightly in the thigh. I had sufficient confidence 
in my coolness and my excellence in shooting to 
have killed him. Oh! how I wished to; but, as 
I was about to draw the trigger, I felt a sudden 
remorse and raised my pistol; the ball pierced 
the air. I then regretted it. 

Since the duei I had not.seen Robert, but I 


know that he was for a long time grievously ill; | j 


and that six months after his recovery he mar- 
ried Madamoiselle Cornelia de Tyvonarlen. 

It was in autumn that I heard of his marriage ; 
I was preparing to go to Brittany, and was almost 
dying to see Bergeronette. The distance thai 
separated us, instead of diminishing my love for 
her, had greatly angmented it. Absence, together 
with Robert's marriage, made me hope that Ber- 
geronette would give me that love, which was 
now hopeless, as well as useless. I left, and 
after four days’ journey [ stood upon the strand, 
where I had first seen Bergeronette. No one 
was there. I crossed the lake in the boat of an 
old fisherman ; I thought of her with whom I had 
first crossed it. We reached the island of Tudi, 
it was still gloomy and barren; the pale shades 
of autumn added a melancholy appearance to the 
scene. The boatman informed me that Bergero- 
nette still lived in the hut which once belonged 
to her father. I directed my steps toward that 
habitation where I would never again see the 
good Coetdro. My heart beat violently. Sud- 
denly, I stopped at the angle formed by a project- 
ing wall; I had recognised Bergeronette’s voice. 








Bergeronette still sung—she was alweys singing. 

* Bravo!” cried I joyfully. I turned the cor- 
ner of the wall by which we were separated, I 
saw her seated at the window of the hut with a 
distaff in her hand; but I scarcely knew her, she 
was so changed. She was pale and careworn; 
Bergeronette was but the shadow of her former 
self. I ran into the house; she recognised me 
and arose with emotion; she gave me her hand. 

“Ah! you have come,” she said, ‘I never 
expected to see you more.” 

“Ohi I am not as forgetful as Robert de Ty- 
vonarlei,” I replied with animation. 

She faltered. 

** Has he forgetten me ?”’ cried she, overcome. 

Then she was silent ; she bent her head to pre- 
vent my seeing the tears that flowed from her eyes. 
_I did see them, however, and I repented my pre- 
|cipitancy; but such is the nature of a jealous and 
vindictive nature: I had not been able to resist 
|my inclination to inform Bergeronette immedi- 
ately of an event which I was sure would be the 
cause of the greatest grief toher. She reassumed 
her wonted calmness, but I noticed that the bluish 
shadow that surrounded her eyelids was becom- 
ing gradually darker; it was evident she was 
making an attempt to stifle her grief. I tried to 
ease the blow I had so brutally inflicted. She 
seemed thankful for my compassion, and in order 
to prove to me that she bore me no ill will, she 
took my arm, and we walked along the sea shore. 
She smiled, put on a joyful air, and appeared 
charmingly graceful and good humored. I was 
well aware that it was only through benevolence 
that she acted thus, but I hoped love would soon 
follow. Does not hope always accompany love? 

1 enjoyed the time exceedingly. An old wo- 
man prepared us a supper. Bergeronette ate no- 
thing and complained of fatigue. We agreed 
that should the following day be pleasant, we 
would sail on the sea; Bergeronette was to man- 
age the boat. I retired at an early hour in order 
that she might have more repose, and returned 
to the inn at which I had stopped at Loc Tudi. 
I was almost happy, my heart palpitated with 
0 





ch Oh ! Bergeronette, I will love you so fondly,” 
I murmured with tears in my eyes, “I will love 
you so fondly, that you will soon forget Robert 
and iove me, my angel !” 

The following morning promised a beautiful 
day. I hurried to the island of Tudi. The sun 





smiled on the sea, the East wind blew a gentle 
land fresh gale, the waves rolled slowly, the sea 
| gulls warbled as they twittered through the air. 
|As I neared Bergeronette’s hut I arrested my 
steps and listened with the childish wish to hear 
her sing—sing as the birds around her. At this 
moment, two boatmen, bearing their oars upon 
their shoulders, passed me and attracted my atten- 
tion. 

« What an unfortunate family that has been !” 
said one. 

“ And such a sweet girl, too,” said the other. 

«‘ But what did she die of ?” 

“Of an ancurism of the heart—so the physi- 
cian said.” 

“ No doubt, she brought that with her from 
Paris.” 

“There is the danger of leaving the country.” 
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“Poor girl! she would have made an excellent 
~wife for one of our fisherboys.” 
‘** Bah! she’ll make a better angel in heaven.” 
I shuddered. With one bound I was in the 
hut; two candles burnt at the bedside; I uttered 
a piercing shriek, and fell back senseless. 


Bergeronette no longer sung! 
* * * * * 


* * 


He wept. 


* 


Frederic Talhovet was silent. In 


a moment he resumed : 

*« There is how I loved too much and can never 
love again.” 

There was another pause in which Frederic 
and myself gave ourselves up to silent thought. 
The ‘story of Bergeronette had affected me. I 
considered this young girl the victim of a pecu- 
diar organization. But experience has made me 
too sceptical to believe in unshaken constancy 
toward the dead. Therefore Frederic’s conclu- 
sion forced me to smile. 

‘Is it long since her death ?” I asked. 

“* About a year.” 

‘The deuce! your heart wears mourning long.” 

“Tt shall always wear it.” 

“Come now! that will not prevent you from 
ee. 

**T will never marry.” 

Never! always! what ingenious words. 

Not Icng since, on my return from a long 
journey, about two years after the scene which 

have just described, I met Frederic Falhovet on 
the boulevard—a handsome young woman lean- 
edon hisarm. He blushed slightly on seeing 
me and introduced me to his wife. 

I bit my lip, like Democritus, to prevent a 
smile. And Bergeronette! thonght I. 


THE following OnE has all the rough vigor and humane spirit 
of Burns. !: will shake the wrinkles from the heart of 
iwany an humble “ chiel” from bonny Scotland. 


TO POVERTY. 
Ah Poverty, thou grim-faced chiel, 
Tyrant maist dread o’ human weal, 
How lang maun I thy hard grip feel 
About my heart ? 
My ain nor ither’s woes I heal, 
Life’s dearest part. 
Like blight upon the early corn, 
Or chillin’ wins to the lamb shorn, 
Or clouds o’ercastin’ rosy morn, 
So thou, daft chiel, 
For mortal man o’ woman born 
Blasteth all weal. 
Sick and distress'd, my friend lies low, 
My heart would gladly ease the blow, 
But, frowning by, thou answer’st, No ! 
Like a death knell ; 
Among all evils here below, 
Thou bear’st the bell. 
The maid we lo’ed, her a’ hae given 
For vows high registered in heaven, 
By thee to desperation driven, 
Degraded falls ; 
May thy poor victim be forgiven 
In heaven’s halls. 
There’s mony a life were else weel spent, 
But thy grim first-born, Discontent, 
W?’ bitterest gall fills the heart rent 
By thy dire blow, 
An’ strangles mony a good intent 
Too weel I know. 


But they who ne’er hae felt thy frown, 
To riches born, 1n riches grown, 
Their fellow worm they scarce will own 
In rags an’ patches ; 
“Na, na; they’ve gat na silken gown, 
The starvin’ wretches!” 


Still will they drive through whistlin’ storm, 
Their stricken brither, lowly born,— 
Drive him with curse an’ menials scorn 
Frae grandeur'’s door, 
Jeering his squallid rags forlorn, 
The unkempt boor! 


But when it ’rives that “ crack of doom”— 
An’ mark, it comes or late or soon— 
We'll ken who’s first, the silken gown 
Or the unshod— 
Who then may need sweet mercy’s boon 
Before their God! 


Think, think, when ‘mid your gilded pride 
Ye set your fellow-man aside, 
And wi’ mean jest his rags deride, 
The time's na far ; 
He yet may rise God’s throne beside, 
Thou damned for a’! 


Then Poverty, be thou my friend, 
If riches lead to sic an end, 
That I, to hold them, hearts must rend 
Of stricken man ; 
Humbly with thee the way I'l] mend 
O’ life’s short span. 
FERDINAND Boye. 


SHAKINGS FROM THE TABLE-CLOTH. 
BY WHIZ. 


rEs, though honey-la- 
den insects, carry sharp 
and skilful weapons 
beneath their shining 
wings; and this re- 
minds me of an era in 
my own life when, as 
a resident in one of 
our New England ci- 
ties, I boarded with a 
not-to-be-forgotten la- 
dy,a Mrs. Suggs. She 
could set out a table 
most temptingly, if she 
was in the humor— 
that was her honey; 
and she could discourse 
of her grievances with 
| an eloquent tongue— 
| —that was her weapon. You, gentlemen of the 
| * [llustrated Magazine,” may not board ; [ should 
think you did not ; your happy countenances dis- 
countenance such a thought, and for this reason 
| something of Mrs. Suggs may cause you to smile. 
| [assure you it is no caricature. You shall be 
| placed at her table—time, morning; she the pre- 
siding priestess of the coffee pot ; you, the sincere 
votary at her shrine—the only boarder “ up.” 
Mrs. Sugys is a short woman, rather fleshy, pug 
nose, red cheeks, and a mouth * straight across.” 
She has waited with her hands in her lap ten 
minutes since the ‘first bell” rang; the fish-balls 
are getting cold and the kettle is wasting steam 
—the old lady must have absorbed it, for her steam 
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is getting up, Listen! Phiz-z-z iz iz! Phut-er, 
phut-er, 

‘* Well, why dont the boarders come to break- 
fast? Its noon beforeI get the table cleared off, 
and then dinner has to be ready. If there’s any 
waiting then its grumble, grumble, grumble. 
Mary, ring that bell again. It will do very well 
for gentlemen who board to lie abed; I have to 
be up, though—up at daylight, winter and sum- 
mer, spring and autumn; drudge, drudge, sweep, 
sweep, cook, cook. What did you say, Mr. 
Smith? Coffee not strong enough? Of course 
it isn’t strong enough. How can you expect me 
to make strong coffee, and no money to buy it 
with. Pay me up, Mr. Smith—pay me up, and 
I'll make one dish of coffee so strong it will take 
you down, let me tell you. What’s that? You 
don’t get paid? Why don’t you, then? I wish 
I was a man, I’d let some folks know what's 
what. let me tell you. Mr. Brown, do you ex- 
ay I can sit at the table till ten o’clock waiting 

or lazy folks? What! Didn’t hear the bell ? 
It was rang loud enough for a deaf person to 
hear. I'll warrant it was heard over at Jones’s. 
Got the headache? No wonder, no wonder. I 
should have the headache if I sat up all night 
round at Johnson’s Porter-house. It’s well if 
nothing else don’t ache. I should think your 
heart would ache. A little more sugar? I’m 
sure I gave youaheaping spoonful. Js it brown 
sugar? Well, all I’ve got to say is, if I had all 
the money that’s owing me, I could afford white 
sugar, and loaf at that. Mary! Mary! Mary, I 
say? Goodness! must I scream my head off? 
Cut another loaf of bread. What makes you cut 
such thick slices? Don’t know? Didn't I al- 
ways tell you I wanted my bread cut thin? I do 
verily believe I am the unluckiest woman in the 
world with help. They are never satisfied with 
their wages, and expect me to do all the work. 
W hat’s that Mr. Larkins? Beefsteak is tough, 
isit? Tim glad of it. It will exercise your jaws, 
and you ought to do something for your living. 
You'd like to have me chew your victuals for 
ou, I s’pose; but I sha’n’t, let me tell you; I 
ave enough to do already. I needn’t speak so 
loud? YesI need. [aint afraid to let folks hear 
what I’ve got to say. What are you laughing 
at, Mr. Snow? Nothing? Nothing's very apt 
to get laughed at. You asked for tea? Didn't 
want coffee? I don’t believe you mentioned tea, 
Mr. Snow, and if you did, do you expect I can 
do everything? I do make my tea strong enough, 
let me tell you; it’s only your imagination. 
You’ve lost your taste, and no wonder. I pay a 
dollar a pound for all the teal buy. I guess if 
my boarders did as well by me as I do by them, 
there wouldn’t be much cause for complaint. I 
don’t know what I was born for, unless to be 
tormented; for it always happens that I am a 
slave to other people, and get no thanks for it 
either. Ill tell you what it is, gentlemen—] 
must have my money regularly, or my boarders 
must leave. It costs too much to bea philan- 
thropist, and I’m sure I can’t worry myself to 
death to accommodate other folks. Where do 
you expect I’m to get money to go to market 
with? It’s all the same to you, gentlemen, | 
s’pose? You dont have to paddle through the 
rain every Saturday night to get a little butter 
eect 








here, and a little cheese there, and some meat in 
one place, and some tea and coffee inanother. O, 
it’s all very well for you, no doubt, as long as you 
get enough to eat and drink and good beds to sleep 
in. But there’s an end to everything thank heaven! 
How I scold? Who wouldn’t? Dinner will be 
ready at one, and if you are not all in by a quarter 
past, I shall clear the table off, for I wont spend 
all my time to wait upon folks. Recollect now, 
I clear my table off at a quarter past one.” 

And away the old lady bounces from the table ; 
and such, gentlemen, are the extras of every meal 
we sit down’to. Who would*keep a boarding- 
house? . . 


A NEW YORK SCENE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


W uat a propensity young people in the country 
have to get into the city. Some how the idea 
gets possession of their brain that fortunes are 
made in cities instead of spent; that all is plea- 
sure and gaiety instead of splendid misery and 
mumbling poverty. They will leave their peace- 
ful homesteads, their fruitful orchards, their 
beautiful green fields and solemn forests, their 
watchful parents, their kind sisters, and the com- 
panions they have grown up with from tottling 
childhood—al] these they are willing to forget, 
and rush amid the thickest ranks of struggling 
life—to enter the arena with ambition, pride an 
lust! They would drown the music of the tink- 
ling sheep-bell with the crash of orchestral in- 
struments; they would forget the morning’s 
mist that enwraps the hill-top—the dew upon the 
rose—for the spangled drapery of the ball-room ; 
they would lose the odor from a thousand shrubs, 
the sweet twittering of birds, for the smell of 
lamps and the thrumming of pianos. They 
would create a vacuum in their hearts for Regret 
to brood her monsters, and Discontent to sit and 
mutter of her griefs. 

The city denizen speaks with holy horror of 
aboriginal life; but here is the question: has 
what is called civilization done anything toward 
increasing human happiness? There is a medium 
to all things, and possibly the masses who congre- 
gate in large cities are as far from real civiliza- 
tion as the Prairie Indian. For my part, I think 
I had as lief, could I take my choice over again, 
join the Camanches as enter a city. There are 
instances in either extreme where one is driven 
to a predatory life. To be born in a city is in- 
deed unfortunate; but to forsake God and Na- 
ture, and wilfully thrust one’s self into such 
‘hot-beds of vice,” is very little short of mad- 
ness. 

Thus far have I written only as a preface to an 
incident—one of a thousand that occur every 
week in this very city of New York. 

It was a delightful summer evening. The air 
was soft and cooling—an exceeding blessing, for 
the day had been uncomfortably warm. The 
broad firmament was all unclouded, and the full 
moon, with her numerous starry train, that seem- 
ed like glittering diamonds strewn upon her 
pathway, gilded roof and spire with their silvery 
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light. I stood in the square opposite the Park. 
Facing me was the City Hall and the Hall of 
Records, whose marble pillars glimmered in 
the light, while the line of my vision took in a 
portion of the Park and Broadway, and extended 
a part of the way up Chatham and Centre streets. 
The Hall clock had pealed the hour of twelve, 
the streets had become thinned of their thick float- 
ing population, and only now and then passed by 
me a person hurrying homeward, or a party of 
wild boys, or perhaps a half-tipsy perambulator, 
discussing to himself the subject that latest em- 
ployed the benumbed faculties of himself and his 


friefids, or, may be, the next candidaté for the Pres- | 


idency, or the then existing Board of Aldermen, 
who had promised, before election, such terrible 
reform after, or the probability and plausibility of 
annexation, (he of course going for annexation) or 
which may seem equally as probable, rehearsing 
how he should scold his wife when he got home, 
if supper had not been kept waiting for him, or 
whipping the children if he found not things 
just as he would like to have them, which no 
tipsy man ever yet, did find, liquor is so unrea- 
sonable. 

I say I stood gazing upon the moonlight-gilded 
scene that lay so quiet before me, absorbed almost 
in a few melancholy reflections that a faithful 
memory will always bring in gloomy review be- 
fore my mental vision, when a low, mumbling 
sound drew my attention toward the front steps 
of the Hall of Records, which I observed to be 
occupied by several lodgers of all ages and shades 
of complexion, who nightly resort thither during 
summer, and no doubt find the cool marble a more 
refreshing resting place than a bed of feathers, 
and who sleep as sound (if I may judge by the 
base twanging of their nasal organs) as the lede- 
ers of a palace. 

Drawn by curiosity, I directed my steps to- 
ward their “‘ pillow of repose,” in order to have 
a more distinct view of the slumbering lodgers 
of this imposing tenement. First, sitting bolt 
upright, with his back leaning against a pillar, 
and his head bowed upon his “ shaggy breast,” 
sat a herculean beggar, with the moonlight shin- 
ing upon one side of his unshaven face. His 
head was topped off with a crushed hat, the 
crown of which, partly torn off, hung down upon 
one side; coat and vest to match—pants short, 
tight and ragged, no symptom of a shirt, one 
shoe and a boot—and yet he slumbered happy and 
refreshingly, perchance dreaming of splendor and 
A least for a while relieved from the 

ankering cares of life. Scattered around him, 
were the forms of half a dozen sleeping news- 
boys, such as we see every day in the streets of 
New York—retail venders of cheap literature, 
dreaming of Paul de Kock’s next novel, the mur- 
der of Mary Rogers, or the extra Sun, containing 
a full account of the arrival from England of the 
great steam balloon. There lay a strapping 
wench, who, tired with her evening’s perambula- 
tions, had sat herself down upon the steps to rest, 
but had unconsciously fallen asleep to dream of 
the last fashionable ball in ‘ Dickens’s Place,” 
or a new victim from the country. Yonder sata 
brawny Irishman, who, fatigued with his honest 
day’s work, had halted in the early evening to 
catch a moment’s breath ere he wended his way 











to his humble tenement in the upper part of the 
city, and, while thinking of his wife, and his 
children, and his far off native land, had closed 
his eyes to revel again amid the scenes of his 
innocent childhood—and he still slumbered. And 
the chimney-sweep and the match-boy helped to 
swell the number and give variety to the group. 

But see! in yonder dark corner, against the 
main body of the building, where the moonlight 
does not fall, are a pair of eyes that are not 
closed—gleaming eyes—that glare restlessly 
around, like a tiger driven at bay. See from un- 


| der what deep, dark brows they peer, and observe 


how defiance-like the attitude of their owner. 
We cannot read his features well as he now 
stands, ‘tis so dusky around him; but we can 
see the misty outline of a powerful frame, can 
imagine a certain grim and fearful expression of 
countenance; we think that the lips are com- 
pressed, and the breathing hard—we are almost 
sure that the hands are clenched. His coat is 
buttoned up to his chin, if the night 7s warm; his 
hat is wel! down upon his forehead, and there is 
no doubt, if we are to judge from appearances, 
that he has a presentiment of approaching evil. 

Hark! I hear the tap of a watchman’s club. 
Ah! that startles our sleepless friend, for he al- 
most pricks up his ears at the unwelcome disturb- 
ance. He listens. No farther sound. A fool 
would be frightened—4e is not a fool, therefore 
he is safe for some minutes longer, yet. Let us 
walk by, toward the City Hall—now I see. Two 
men (they are officers of Police) are coming from 
the Rotunda toward the Hall ef Records. They 
are very quiet. They separate, and pass round 
one on each side of the Hall. They appear again 
in front, on opposite corners, and peer scrutin- 
izingly into the faces of the sleeping group be- 
fore them. After a silent examination of a mo- 
ment or two, the stillness is broken: 

«* No, Jarvis,” said one of them, a short, thick- 
set, muscular person, to his companion, a tall, 
dark complexioned, Connecticut built Yankee, 
“ the fellow has slipped from our grasp this time, 
or we had found him long ago. We have probed 
every nook and corner where the rascal would 
be likely to stow himself, and all to no purpose. 
He has outwitted us this time.” 

“Don’t say that, now, till we’ve gin up. He 
haint outwitted me, that I knows on, and [’!] find 
the critter yet, or cry quits forever.” 

“[ know you say so, Jarvis; but where the 
devil shall we look next? It was your notion, 
coming here. Who would think of looking inthis 
place for the notorious Bill Bibbins, the burglar ?” 

‘* That’s jest it!” exclaimed Jarvis. ‘The very 
place for Bibbins to come—where nobody would 
think looking for him. Don’t you s’pose he 
knows nothin ?” 

«Well, it was your notion of coming here ; 
and now you see he’s not here, I s’pose you’re 
satisfied he’s out of the city by this time ?” 

“Not exactly, Sampson. Stop till I take a 
chaw of tobacco, and then I'll investigate this 
case further; and I’ll find somebody, or I'll take 
up all these ’ere chaps as vagrants, and appear 
against ’em myself.” 

** Nonsense, Jarvis; let us go home. Come 
I’m off,” said Sampson, making a movement to- 
ward the street. 
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“No, not yet—hold on. Hark! 
see nothing in the shadow of that pillar yonder? | 
Stand where you are. Now the moon is getting 
round, and I see a streak of light upon one 
shoulder. That’s my man, come on !” 


Don’t you} THE CITIZEN SHOULD NOT NEGLECT 
THE READING OF POETRY. 
FROM CEBA’Ss “ CITIZEN OF A REPUBLIC.” 

We do not esteem the Art and the Reading of 

At this, Jarvis and Sampson advanced toward | Poetry so indispensable to one who is to manage 
the watcher in the dark corner, at which the ob- | the republic as political economy and history ; 
ject of their attention made a sudden spring to| but we think Alexander had a reason for keeping 
pass between them, but in so doing, he was seiz- | Homer’s Iliad under his pillow. And Scipio, with 
ed by each arm with so firm and vice-like a grasp, | many other illustrious men in the old republics, 
that he was brought up, as the phrase has it, “all | carried with them the noblest Poets of Greece, 
standing.” In his violent efforts to break from | for any reason in the world but to tickle the ear. 
them, the quiet lodgers were awakened, and then | And although a Philosopher of great fame has 


ensued a Babel-like confusion. Some, in their | 
fright made a precipitate retreat, others rubbed 
their eyes and gazed upon the scene with mute | 
astonishment; the newsboys hoorahed and en- | 
joyed the fun, while the Irishman seemed as} 
though he wanted to have “ a finger in the pie,” 
—and if that was the wish of his heart, it was 
soon gratified, for the prisoner, finding himself | 
in so precarious a situation resolved to hazard a 
desperate attempt, and, unobserved, hastily drew 
a short clasp-knife, that opened and set witha 
spring, and made a sudden pass at the Yankee, 
wounding him slightly in the fleshy part of the 
arm above the elbow. The Irishman observed 
the motion, and quick as thought he sprang upon 
his shoulders, throwing him upon his face on the 
marble steps, by which the knife fell from the 
prisoner's hands, and his head, coming in contact 
with the base of one of the pillars, he was fora 
moment slightly stunned—sufficiently so to give 
them time to pinion his arms, and secure him from 
doing further injury. 

“ By St. Patrick!” said Paddy, resuming his 
feet, “‘if it wasn’t for myself that’s here ye’d be 
the death of the whole three of us, ye ugly spal- 
peen, ye !—ye divil’s imp that ye are. Bad luck 
to the like of ye!” 

The honest Irishman being heartily t!.anked 
for his timely assistance, the prisoner was com- 
pelled to stand upon his feet, and, followed by a 
small mob which by this time had collected from 
the occasional passers by, he was led off toward 
the ** Tombs” between the two officers; and as 
the Yankee fastened the grasp of his long hand 
upon the prisoner’s arm, he said to him: 

* You see, Bibbins, you are nabbed at last; 





and though you did prick me a little with your 
knife, ’ve got no grudge against you, for I hold 
it’s perfectly natural to escape—if youcan. You- | 


judged Poetry to be a dangerous thing in a’well 
regulated republic, yet we can hardly adopt his 
opinion; particularly since the fame of Homer— 
according to Dionysius Harlicarnassus,—made 
this same Philosopher pass sleepless nights! 
And in his language and in his actions, he seems 


‘to have held the authority of the poets in no 


less veneration than the discipline of political 
economists. But as between his person and our 
own there is no parallel, and we do not in this 
place discuss the utility of poets in a republic— 
but whether the Citizen in power can derive any 
advantage from reading them,—we shall dis} ense 
with the task of refuting his reasons, and briefly 
adduce the substance of our own. 

All worthy the name of poets are either Comic, 
Tragic, or Epic. The Comic poet paints the 
manners of common men, and brings his piece 
to a good termination. He produces a good re- 
sult, for he makes the citizen contented with his 
state. The Tragic poet paints the deeds of the 
great, and gives them a tragic end; and thus be- 
comes useful to the citizen for the same reason. 
The Epic poet paints the achievements of Heroes, 
and gives them a glorious termination ; and thus 
inspires the hearts of men with magnanimous 
feelings and determinations. The comic poet re- 
proves the disorders of every-day life, by bring- 
ing them to the light. The tragic poet elevates 
the passions of terror and pity, by exciting them 
upon proper objects. The epic poet brings the 
blandishments of the senses into contempt. And 
all three, by painting virtue and vice, excite the 
mind to the love of the one, and the abhorrence: 
of the other, more effectually than historians 
themselves; who narrate things as they are, and 
not as they should be. For this reason Aristotle 
esteemed Poetry more philosophical than History. 

The poet often speaks with a language more 








*ve gin us some trouble to catch you; but now| than human, and wields so magical a power in 
we've got you, it wont be for want of bolts and| his representations, it is nearly impossible to 
locks if we dont keep you; and mind—when I| withhold our conviction from the doctrines he 
let go your arm at your cell door, if it dont feel | inculeates, or the opinions he maintains. For 
sicker than mine does, then I’ll jine the Temper- | this reason many a great man has often borrow- 
ance Society, I know. Come along Sampson, ed a poetical argument to establish a proposition 
grip the critter tight, darn him.” lof science. And Aristotle, in his illustrations of 

“Dont you fear, Jarvis,” said Sampson ; “ I’ll| the power of rhetoric, assigns by no means the 
be firm as death.” last place to the writings of the poets. For the 

And thus was poor Bibbins marched to the! magic of harmony, and the power of numbers, 
Tombs, and unceremoniously thrust into his cell, | gain a firmer hold upon the memory of men than 
where, being relieved from his anxious watch, he | all other writings, and consequently they may be 
was now at liberty to throw himself down upon| more readily called into use by the statesman 
his bunk of straw and sleep out the remaining | whenever an occasion arises. Besides some of 
hours of night. | the lyric poets have brought out the divine and 

It was the last arrest of Bibbins; for when the| human virtues into such bold and touching re- 
keeper visited his cell in the morning he was| lief, that the reader can scarcely fail to feel ade- 
found to have bade the world farewell ! sire to imitate them. 
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_ Their writings often abound, too, in the most 
important doctrines and the weightiest sentiments, 
whose reading and study, without a question, 
might be profitable to the statesman. It is even 
to be lamented they are not in general use in our 
times, when they might be turned so essentially 
to the advantage of republican governments. 

All other poetical writers, properly speaking, 
are versifiers, rather than poets. Although they 
frequently write things of great use in civil life, 
yet as they are so ane scribblers of what has 
none too good an influence, they should be omit- 
ted by the Citizen ;—at least until he is firmly es- 
tablished in the practice of moral virtue. He 
may then read anything he pleases, for even 
among trash he can find much that may be turned 
to account. Without contamination he can sepa- 
rate the gold from the dross, and use it for‘the 
public good, while he condemns the dissolute- 
ness of the poet. This we consider a cogent 
reason why the Citizen may read any poem what- 
ever, not only with advantage but without any 
injury. We, however, pre-suppose a firmly es- 
tablished moral character, or, at least, something 
similar to it, over which the blandishments of 
sense and passion can have little or no control. 
Perhaps even Plato himself, who advocated the 
moral virtues in the formation of his citizens, 
had he thought of the shield virtue throws be- 
fore its votaries, would not with so much rigor 
have banished the poets from his Republic For 
in spite of the injury they may sometimes bring 
upon minds unfortified with virtue, the well- 
trained Citizen may gather from them such signal 
advantage, they could not be banished from com- 
monwealths whose young men are taught to re- 
strain the passions, without prejudice to the pub- 
lic good. 

Isocrates seems to have special reference to 
this point where he exhorts Dominicus to study 
the best poets. Plato, too, with all his severity, 
could not abstain from telling Socrates they were 
the fathers and chiefs of wisdom. But as this 





|ARTHUR EVELYN; THE DECAYED 


GENTLEMAN. 
| Jost upon the verge of a green lane that juts ab- 
|ruptly out almost from the very centre of our 
| village stands an isolated tenement, ancient in 
| date, quaint, curious, and strange, as ever plod- 
| ding brain of olden architect devised ; sufficiently 
withdrawn to win for its indwellers the grateful 
| peacefulness of retirement and repose: but not 
remote enough to weaken that sense of security 
‘which the immediate vicinity of the habitations 
‘and the daily paths of fellowmen implies. From 
‘the old great market-cross—the village’s heart’s 
|core—the petted mossy stone that still serves to 
‘indicate the former station of a weekly mart, 
| long since fallen into desquietude, and unto which 
| still clings some fearful legend of a bloody mar- 
| tyrdom perpetrated upon its site ;—from this you 
may discern the heavy roof and tortuous chim- 
|neys of that antique house, with here and there 
|a sombre gable or a sunken window, dimly and 
| partially revealed through the bowery zone of 
| chesnut-trees, gorgeous with their exuberant and 
| snowy blossom, that gird it in. Long lines of 
elms, majestical and old, and, at their feet, patches 
‘of green elastic turf, skirt this lane for many a 
'mile. In the warm summer evenings young 
children, in mirthful companies, resort to gambol 
there, and nowhere is the foliage richer or the 
shadows deeper; nowhere does the sunshine look 
more gaily or more brightly in, through the green 
and shining leaves, speckling the ground with 
drops of golden light that glow the brighter from 
‘the contrast with the heavy shade that sleeps or 
| flickers on the sward beneath, just as the change- 
ful wind stirs the dense rustling branches over- 
head, or leaves them to their motionless repose, 
|than in that shady lane. And then the old house, 
| what a pleasant home it is! How suggestive of 
| bachelor delights !—of an oaken library all solem- 
| nity and tranquility ;—of a warm and cosy winter- 
‘room, with heavy draperies and picture-hidden 





subject has been treated by a person of much | walls, and one large Gothic window, gorgeously 
greater reputation than myself, I shall dismiss it; | bedight with saintly or heraldic emblazonments, 





and only beg our Citizen, with all his reading of 
the poets, never to get an itching to become one 
himself, if he would be of any service to his 
country: for, in fact, nothing makes a man so 
much of a fool and a foreigner, too, in civil 
affairs, as the dreams of poetry. No one should 
become so inflamed with this infatuation as to 
forget the reply of Themistocles to the man that 
asked him whom he would rather have been, 
Achilles or Homer : 

“And thou, who wouldst thou choose to be, 
the victor at the Olympic Games, or the crier of 
the victory ?” 

But we would not discourage any one from 
writing poetry who is gifted with extraordinary 
eapery genius, even at the expense of sacrificing 

is aid in public affairs; but we would oblige 
him to make his country feel the benign fruit of 
his labors, and win glory from the excellence of 
his art. 


I Have always laid it down asa principle ne- 
—* do that by another which I can do for my- 
self. 


| admitting a “ dim, religious light ;"—of a vaulted 
cellar teeming with ample store of choice and 
generous wines;—of a summer-room openin 
upon a wilderness of flowers aud shrubs, and o 
a spacious porch, fit sanctuary for our post-pran- 
dial naps, or idle reveries at sundown. 

Now, gay lilacs are shadowing that spacious 
porch, and caged canaries are carolling and flut- 
tering at the open windows, and stands of flower- 
ing geraniums are blossoming hard by ; and flow- 
ers, almost as numberless as stars upon a winter’s 
night, and quite as bright, are loading the soft, 
rich, sunny air with their sweet breath, and lur- 
ing to their panes urns the bee and butterfly 
that flit there restlessly from early dawn till rosy 
sunset; and you may hear the gleeful laugh of 
childhood, or the still more gleeful song of youth- 
ful maidens as you saunter by. Hist! that song 
—* Why don’t the men propose ?’—How utterly 
destructive of all our bachelor visions of undis- 
turbed serenity within its wal's! 

It is not, however, of the present inmates of 
this antique structure that I would speak, but of 
one who dwelt there years ago, and in whose life 
there seemed a coloring of romance—a Rembrandt 
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tone of shadow mingling with the simpler outlines 
of ‘he picture, worthy of passing note. His por- 
trait still depends from the wall of the dining- 
room—an amiable yet melancholy mien, a thought 
sadder, perhaps, than he had looked in life, yet 
truthful and very like withal. Poor old Mr. 
Evelyn! Nothing ascetical, nor aught of mis- 
anthropy, ever riingled in his philosophy. Simple 
in manner and unobtrusive in habit, he was one 
among, but not of, the little circle in which he 
moved—a portion of the constellation, but with 
an orbit peculiarly and only his. My remem- 
brance of his person and attire is fresh, vivid, 
and distinct as though he lived but yesterday—as 
though he still paced, day by day, slowly and 
musingly through our long straggling village, 
with downcast eyes, and tasselled cane trailed 
negligently behind him. His face was furrowed, 
not with the rough, irregular graining of the 
laborer's or artisan’s, but clearly, delicately lined 
—such characters as a silver stylus swayed nA a 
gentle hand might produce upon a waxen tablet. 
His keen gray eyes were shaded by long lashes, 
that still retain their youthful silkiness and hue. 
His thin white hair was gathered in a queue be- 
hind, and scattered a shower of aromatic dust 
upon the collar of his coat. His habiliments 
were worn and faded, but there was nothing in 
them that could lead you to suppose their wearer 
had been either a spendthrift or a reprobate ; 
they were neat and scrupulously clean, sober in 
color, and well preserved, harmonizing with all 
your preconceived notions of what a decayed 
gentleman’s attire should be. The ample frill pro- 
truding from the vest was hardly fairer than the 
small and well-shaped hand that rested in its 
folds; nor did.they need the jewelled ring or glit- 
tering shoe-buckles to tell you their owner had 
once been other than he was. The stately figure 
—the patrician profile of his features—his lofty 
bearing, and the peculiarity of his gait—all seem- 
ed to 
Read hanghtily for glories gone. 

It may be gathered, perhaps from what is writ- 
ten, that Evelyn had been, in younger days, a 
handsome man ; and so assuredly he had been, 
and flourishing and prosperous to boot. That he 
should early have wooed and won, and passion- 
ately loved, one younger than himself, and fairer 
even than the fairest of those we meet among the 
crowds accounted beautiful, may seem a happy 
consequence of his flourishing condition and per- 
sonal accomplishments. That chapter of his his- 
tory were well alone. One month a bridegroom 
and the next a widower, pity trod hard upon the 
heels of envy, and misery shivered the cup which 
joy had filled brimful, while he seemed to have 
it most firmly in his grasp. 

I need not check the current of the tale, to note 
the weight of agony which bore him down, or 
tell how soon delirium ensued, how fierce a strug- 

le life held with death, how long they battled, 
ow life eventually became the victor, and how 
the tenor of its sinsesmee was changed. But 
for this it would have been aimless and undistin- 
guished. Too careless of self to seek for further 
ersonal aggrandizement, too philosophically (or 
indolently) content ever to be stirred by ambi- 
tious impulses, the lamp of life would have event- 
ually become extinct, without a solitary excite- 





ment of its flame by any of the wild currents 
which ordinarily augments its intensity and dim- 
inish its duration. 

Solitude is no antidote to sorrow, and that com- 
merce with the busy world, which before had 
seemed an evil to be shunned, became an oblivi- 
ous opiate to be sought. Yet, even here, one 
shadow unceasingly pursued him, one cloud for 
ever dwelt upon his path: and though wealth, 
influence, and the homage and respect which they 
conciliate, flowed in, yet one was not who should 
have shunned them all, and the gift seemed value- 
less, inasmuch as the void which death had made 
still yawned openly as ever. All else went well 
for years. Then one of those periodical mon- 
soons, which sometimes sweep across the world 
of commerce—a panic—razed to the ground the 
fabric of his fortunes. He gathered up the wreck, 
not to commence his pilgrimage afresh, but, hoard- 
ing it with thrifty care, -‘to live upon a little 
with content” in privacy. 

Perhaps the well-remembered music of a rill, 
welling with tremulous gush from some old wood- 
land haunt, born in the shadow of forest trees, 
keeping its happy flow through dingle, brake, and 
glade, with young and laughing wild flowers 
clustering on its marge ; — the unforgotten 
tones and features of playmates of his merry 
childhood, or, it may be, memories of a later time, 
and of a dearer being, then haunted the old man’s 
mind; or, perchance, as the phantom (whether 

old or reputation) that lately lured him on had 
faded from his grasp, he thought no traces of the 
vain pursuit should veer his mind with the dis- 
turbing thoughts they would engender, and so the 
din and turmoil of the great metropolis was aban- 
doned. Howbeit, as the glare and glitter of the 
world had shown upon the midday of his life, he 
sought to spend its brief remaining twilight in the 
quiet and seclusion of this island village. And 
it was well and wisely chosen. The wish to 
close your eyes upon the selfsame spot on which 
their earliest gaze was bent—the clinging desire 
that what is mortal should be laid to rest where 
others of our blood and name are sleeping, ming- 
ling our dust with the decaying relics of our race 
—may be a vain and foolish fancy, but it, at 
least, is natural ; and, swayed by one or both of 
these, the old man came among us. Two rooms 
in the old house I have imperfectly described 
(they were the chosen sitting and sleeping apart- 
ments of one dead) were dedicated to his use, and 
with a melancholy pleasure he there abode. Old 
gossips, and a sexton still more old, but all de- 
cayed, and all belonging to a a generation 
like himself, were chosen exclusively to share 
his confidence, for they, some forty years ago, 
had known the old man’s buried bride. It seemed 
to solace him to hear them talk of her as one so 
young and beautiful, and they so old and withered. 
[t was a simple and strange delusion. Had she 
lived, time would have dulled the keen eye and 
chilled the early fervour of affection. It would 
have robbed the eye of its light and the lip of its 
bloom ; it would av stolen from the cheek its 
softness, and from the hair its amg 4 gloss and 
flow. They never thought of this, but spoke of 
her as she had been in past times, as if, could she 
be still living at that very hour, she would still 
wear the freshness and the hues of youth, and 
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not be old and faded like as they. So sped the|cannot read without horror, and women, in our 
time until—the date I have forgotten--I only | humble opinion, ought never to read at all, can 
know some years flew past, and then I missed | thus have procured the entrée into the palace as 
the old man from his accustomed churchyard | well as into the garret. Simply by a pseudo- 
walk, and from the garden wickets, over which | philanthropical hocus pocus, sometimes called 
he used to lean to converse with these old and | cant. The most superficial observer of the times 
confidential gossips; and then I found he, too,|must have remarked a universal restlessness in 
was dead. Although he was of gentle birth, yet | the minds of men; a heaving to and fro pene- 
as he was a childless man, and such of his kind- | trates the surface of things, and proclaims aloud 
red as might survive were scattered far and wide, | the depth of the social agitations now working 
and did not care to own the old man in his hum- | their unseen way to the light of day, fraught with 
ble circumstances, no hatchment or marble to his the weal and woe of nations. Statesmen look 
memory was ranged beside the long array deck-|on and give no help; some petty palliative is 


ing the chancel where the Evelyns lie buried for | thrown in as a make-believe that they are doing 





centuries past. A simple green grass mound, 
under the waving shadow of a leaty tree, is a}] 
that indicates the last resting-place of old Arthur 


Evelyn. | 
| 


something; they enunciate no —, they 
live on, to use a common expression, from hand 
to mouth. In England the cynical remarks of 
Bulwer, the honest and cheering sympathy of 
Dickens, the well-meaning, but weak and dan- 


;gerous philanthropy of Lord Ashley, with the 
| misty drawings of Mr. d’Israeli, show how deeply 

EUGENE SUE. | the state of things has taken hold of the minds of 

The following from a recent English work, ‘ Paine’s Univer- men of the most opposite habits and characters. 
sum,” is the readiest and most appropriate accompaniment | [n France, ever ready to rush into the field of 
to the beautiful portrait of Eugene Sue, which we present | social improvement with an impetuosity and rash- 
our readers in the present number of the “ Illustrated Mag- | ness of theery, heedless of the warnings which 





azine.” 
Evcene Suz, the founder of the French naval 


romance, and at this present moment by far the. 


most popular author in France, was born in 1800. 
His father was Professor of Anatomy, and left a 
considerable fortune. Mr. Eugene Sue was edu- 
cated for the meiical profession, and made several 
voyages as a naval surgeon. His visit to the 
slave states of America seems to have exercised 
a considerable influence upon his earlier works, 
which were so favorably received by the public, 
that he devoted himself exclusively to a literary 
career. Like most of the French romance writers 
who have risen to note since the revolution of 
1830, his works abound in powerful delineations 
of horrible and disgusting scenes. He even as- 
serted the paradox, that in this world vice is al- 
ways triumphant, and virtue unhappy, and de- 
duced, therefrom, the necessity of a future state, 
in which rewards and punishments would be justly 


administered. This strange doctrine pervades all | 


his works, but the tone of his writings is that of 
irony, and not belief. A few of the singular 
features from his novels, will suffice. El Gitao 
contains the history of a smuggler, who is hanged 
by the Spaniards. His comrades revenge him by 
introducing the yellow fever into Spain. Kesuck 
describes the career of a bloodthirsty pirate, who 
is guilty of crimes innumerable, stops a leak in 
his ship with the corpse of his murdered mistress, 
yet diesa piousChristian. In Atar Gull,a Negro, 
who torments his master to death, literally, not 
figuratively, receives the Monthyon prize of vir- 
tue from the Académie Frangaise. His other 
works are rich in similar scenes. While some 
of the critics were complaining that Mr. Eugene 
Sue’s pen had lost its wonted power, he confuted 
them by his far-iamed Mysteries de Paris, a work 
that created, from princess to grisette, a sensation 
as extraordinary as in the olden times the lengthy 
volumes of Richardson in England. But what a 
change does this juxta-position suggest! How 
is it possible that ten volumes filled with char- 
acters and descriptions of scenes such as men 


'might be drawn from the errors of her first dread- 
| ful revolution, the wildest schemes for the ameli- 
‘oration of mankind and the organization of labor 
| have been proposed. 

In this universal ferment it must be confessed 
that it was in a happy moment for a title that 
“‘ The Mysteries of Paris” occurred to Mr Eugene 
Sue, and most successfully has he availed himself 
of the flag of social improvement. As the right 
of search, however, is not in especial favor with 
our volatile neighbors, we cannot do better than 
extract a few remarks from one of the first re- 
views of France. The French themselves are 
beginning to be somewhat ashamed of the fever 
of exultation with which they received the work. 

“The most perfect talent has necessarily a 
quality less perfect than the rest, which, unless 
the author is on his guard, will influence all the 
others, and bring them down to its level. An 
incomplete talent has, among its defects, one defect 
greater than the rest, inherent in itself, which 
| Strives to absorb its neighbors, and gain the vic- 
tory. With Mr. Sue this defect has a tendency 
to sensual and gross descriptions. Repressed at 
first, this tendency gained ground by degrees; in 
Arthur it showed itself openly; in Mathilde it 
was somewhat more veiled, but still too apparent. 
The disorder at last, in the Mysteries of Paris, 
burst forth in all its energy, and has invaded all.” 

We read lately in a French publication that 
Charles Dickens was not much known in France, 
and the writer to give his reader an idea of our 
countryman, spoke of him as the Eugene Sue of 
England. To do the critic justice, he was merely 
alluding to the extraordinary popularity of the 
two authors ; but the comparison jarred upon our 
feelings, and we are sure that Mr. Dickens would 
not feel himself flattered by it. The contrast be- 
tween them could not be better characterized than 
in the following remarks: 

“Chastity, not prudery, is, in a writer who 
analyzes and brings the passions into play, a proof 
of force. The romance writer lowers himself, 
when he does not find resources enough in the 
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expression of the sentiments; and he loses him- 
self for ever, if, instead of redoubling his efforts 
and recovering what he has compromised, he 
abandons his cause, and passes with his arms and 
baggage to the other side, that is, to the side of 
sensuality. He will, perhaps, have the benefits, 
and most certainly the punishment of his treason ; 
he may become the painter of the things of the 
body, he will no longer be that of the things of 
the soul. He cannot serve two masters. Ab- 
sorbed by sensation, he will but half comprehend 
real sentiment, and will only see it when beside 
or beyond the truth. This explains why the 
book of Mr. Sue is too true, and yet not true 
enough ; why it is a mass of repulsive realities, 
and a reunion of fantastic beings.” 

It is a Frenchman who thus speaks of his 
countrymen. After this we need not enter into 
any further remarks upon the subject, and many 
of the most powerfully wrought descriptions are 
of a nature that we cannot allude to in these 
pon. It is but just to Mr. Sue to state, that in 

is recent work, The Wandering Jew, he appears 
to have availed himself more seriously of that 
tendency which, in the Mysteries of Paris, seem- 
ed hung out as a lawful flag, in order to smuggle 
in forbidden goods. 


Oe eens 


POISONING BY ARSENIC. 
THE LONDON LANCET. 


Doers the public know that for several months 
past those enterprizing publisher, Burgess, Strin- 
ger & Co. of this city have been republishing in 
a cheap and elegant form, the London Lancet, 
one of the most useful and scientific medical works 
of the day? We believe that a very large ma- 
jority of persons are ignorant of this if not a con- 
siderable number of the faculty. It is a work 
that cannot be too extensively known, and we 
most cordially agree with the Troy Budget, “ that 
the unfortunate Mrs. Green might have been sav- 
ed, beyond a question, had the sad designs of her 
husband been discovered in time.” No medical 
man should be without the Lancet, as practice is 
continually unfolding new and astonishing re- 
sults. The price certainly cannot deter any one 
from subscribing to the work—$5 a year for 
twelve hundred pages, illustrated with descriptive 
cuts of all the most important surgical operations. 
It appears by the following case, and several 
others mentioned in the work, that poisoning with 
arsenic can be successfully treated with the Hy- 
drated Peroxide of Iron. 


*©Qn Porsontnc By Arsenic: By W. Woodcock, 
Esq. Barrow-on-Soar, Leicestershire. 


“February 14th, 1845, I was called to W., 
M *s wife, a laborer, a little before 4 P. M., 
living a few doors off. She was sitting up in a| 
chair, tossing her arms about, and appeared per- | 
fectly unconscious of sorrounding events and ob- | 
jects; the house was filled with peop!e, dark, and 
nobody able to give any account of her illness. 
I did not then observe that she had vomitted, and 
from all I could gather, concluded she was suf- 
fering under hysteria. Half an hour elapsed, and 











the husband came, saying she had taken a quan- 
tity of arsenic, a portion of white powder still re- 
maining in the cup, which I directed to be taken 
care of for future examination. She had quar- 
relled with her husband, aud he had left her at 
two o’clock, for work at the quarries. She said 
he should never again see her alive. When he 
came home he found the arsenic gone, which had 
been in the house for two years, for the purpose 
of killing mice and rats; this she acknowledged 
to having swallowed, to the amount of from one 
to one and a half teaspoonsfull. She was now 
able to speak, and said that vomiting occurred 
about fifteen minutes after taking it on an empty 
stomach. I gave her immediately tartarized anti- 
mony, two scruples, which constant vomiting 
was kept up, and sent to a neighboring practi- 
tioner, Mr. Harris, about a mile distant, for some 
hydrated peroxide of iron. The messenger soon 
re‘irned with one ounce or one ounce and a half, 
which I dissolved, and forced down, much against 
her will. Mr. Harris politely sent word he would 
attend if I required his assistance, which I avail- 
ed myself of, and he was employed in keeping 
up vomiting by thrusting his finger down the 
throat aftereach draught. She was then removed 
to bed, and made to take carbonate of magnesia, 
dissolved in water, which was continued during 
her whole illness. Dejections now became fre- 
quent and involuntary, and continued for some 
days, with great excoriation, and pruritus Vomit- 
ing did not cease till after the lapse of forty-eight 
hours. Some of the rejected contents of the sto- 
mach resembled in color the green of a chemist’s 
show bottle, and before entirely subsiding ap- 
peared muco-sanguineous. The gums swelled 
much ; mouth sore, with edema of face and feet ; 
paralysis of hands and feet, with peculiar suffer- 
ing in the circulatory organs; remarkably small 
and indistinct pulse, with a spasmodic kind of 
catch in the breathing, and, according to her 
statement, sensation in the head, as if a carpenter 
was at work with hammer and chisel ; gritty feel 
in the eyes, which she was continually rubbing. 
After continuing in bed eight or nine days she 
was able to get up, complaining only of boils in 
different parts of the body, costiveness, conjunc- 
tivitis, lameness in walking, with loss of feeling 
in hands and feet. It would be interesting to 
know how far the recovery may be due to the 
iron, the supply of which was limited. No 
doubt great part is due to early vomiting, keeping 
up the same, and not allowing much fluid to re- 
main in the stomach without its immediate rejec- 
tion, by which absorption and passage to the in- 
testines were greatly prevented. Mr. Harris 
found the contents which remained in the cup to 
give the usual colors arsenic is said to produce 
with nitrate of silver. 


TO THE STARS. 


Ye beautiful and bright 
Lamps of the regal night, 
That wreathe with light the shadowy vault on high, 
What wake ye in the soul, 
As on your course ye roll, 
In the gay midnight of a summer sky ? 
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Ye wakc in fitful gleams, 
Beneath your trembling beams, 
Far through the gloom of interposing years,— 
The hopes of other days— 
Affection’s dawning rays, 
That shone ere youtli’s bright sky was dewed with tears: 


Each wild imagining 
That faded with life’s spring— 
Bright dreams, that never knew reality, 
And vows of early love, 
Whispered in moonlit grove 
When trembling lips were breathing sweet reply. 


And evenings when we strayed 
By brook and forest-glade, 
With those we ne’er may meet on earth again ; 
And hours of vanish’d mirth, 
When feelings had their birth, 
Which our fond hearts have cherished—all in vain. 


And each awakening thought, 
From memory’s labyrinth brought, 
Yields to the heart a rapture all its own— 
Soft as the breath of flowers, 
In summer’s sunniest hours, 
And soothing as the flute’s low plaintive tone. 


LITERARY. 

Wiley & Putnam have published “ BuBBLEs FROM THE 
Brunnen,” by Sir Francis Head. This is one of the most in- 
teresting books we have read for a long time. It is the jour- 
nal of an invalid who is seeking relief from the mineral 
springs of Nassau, and whatever he says one is sure to 
find interesting. The descriptive passages of the book are 
in fine spirit, and the author’s observations of what passes 
around him are made with a mixture of lhumorand sarcasm, 
but with evident truthfulness. It forms the twenty-fourth 
number of the “ Library of Choice Reading.” 

The same publisliers have sent us * Big Abel and the Little 
Manhattan,” by Cornelius Mathews. When we have tinie, 
which we never expect to have, we will give it a thorough 
perusal. In the meantime we will say that we believe Mr. 
Mathews has taxed his invention to the utmost in the naming 
of one of his characters—Lankey Fogle! 

The “* Wigwam and the Cabin” forms the fourth number of 
W. & P.’s “ Library of American Books ;” and this is a work 
which we shall read. We havea respect for Mr. Simms, the 
author, as he has given us many ts of pleasing grati- 
fication in the perusal of former works. He is an American 
author of whom we are proud. The present volume is dedi- 
cated to N. Roach, Esq., of Barnwell, S. C., and consists of 
seven tales characteristic of the title of the work. 

Harper & Brothers have completed their edition of the 
** Wandering Jew,” and they have now in press a very elegant 
illustrated edition, which will be out in a few days. The let- 
ter press has been prepared at great expense and care, and is 
by far the best translation of the above work in the English 
language—different entirely from the late cheap editions. 

The same enterprising publishers have just issued in ele- 
gant style, beautifully printed on fine paper, a “ Journal of the 
Texan Expedition against Mier,” by Gen. Thomas H. Green. 
illustrated by drawings taken from life. This is a decidedly 
precious work, and will receive a warm welcome at the 
hands of the public. We shall take time to give it a thorough 
perusal, and notice the work at large. 

They have also issued in a large octavo volume of 544 
pages “A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children,” 
by James Stewart, M. D., A.M. This is an excellent book 
and should be found in the library of every family. Children 
are sweet tender buds, and so Jiable to numerous forms of 
diseases, that too much care cannot be exercised in their 
treatment. No doubt thousands are annually sacrificed to 
the ignorance of nurses and mothers, that with common at- 
tention and a moderate degree of intelligence, might grow 
up to be useful and ornamental members of society, 











The “ Illuminated Shakspere” from the same house, num- 
bers 65 and 66, contain the conc!usion of the ‘* Tempest,” 
and the first part of “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” with seve- 
ral very splendid illustrations that do exceeding credit to the 
artists. 

They have also issued number eleven of “‘ Domestic Eco- 
nomy”—a most invaluable work for housekeepers, and the 
thirty-ninth number of the Illuminated Bible. 

They have likewise in press, and will shortly publish, “ Bi- 
ographical and Critical Miscellanies,” by W. H. Prescott, 
author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” in uniform style with 
that popular work. 

Paine & Burgess have sent us “THe C1TIzEN OF A RE- 
PUBLIC,” by Ansaldo Ceba. Translated from the Italian, by 
Chas, Edwaids Lester. It forms the fourth number of “ The 
Medici Series of Italian Prose.” This is a remarkable work, 
and we strongly recommend it to the youth of our country as 
a text book of exceeding wisdom. Its moral teachings are 
pure and high, and every sentence is worthy of being impress- 
ed upon the memory. In another part of this number, we 
have made an extract from the book before us. It wil. be in- 
teresting, and will show the style of the translation. Wead- 
vise some of our correspondents to peruse it. 

Messrs. P. & B. have in press, and will shortly publish, in 
a neat miniature edition, the songs of G. P. Morris, and fol- 
low that up by a series, in uniform style, of the choicest 
gems of several of our most popular poets—editions of Hal- 
leck’s and Hoffman's are already preparing. By-the-bye, if 
the publishers intend to put a portrait in the edition of Mor- 
ris’s songs, we hope they will get a correct eopy of his own 
handsome, good-natured face, and not commit such an error 
as Graham did, when he published the portrait of another 
gentleman, and said it was the general's. The original, how- 
ever, we believe was but a poor affair. 

The above publishers have likewise shown us a proof im- 
pression of a beautifully engraved portrait of Americus Ves- 
pucius, from the celebrated original painting from life by 
Bronzino, a pupil we believe, of Michael Angelo Buanarotti. 
Bronzino died at Florence in 1580, and his portrait of Vespu- 
cius has been always preserved by the family, and was by 
therm committed to Mr. Lester, while at Genoa, as United 
States Consul. It is intended to accompany a work of Mr. 
Lester’s, now in press, entitled “‘The Artist, the Merchant, 
and the Statesman,” which will be composed of the choicest 
and most original materials on the subjects of the Fine Arts, 
Commerce and Political Economy. It will also contain an 
autobiography of Powers, the Sculptor, with a portrait, and 
sketches of our artists abroad. 

Besides the above theyhave announced a new work on 
Greece, by G.A. Perdicaras, which we predict will be the 
most perfect and complete history of that classic land that 
has ever been produced. 

Leonard Scott & Co., have sent us the September number 
of “ Blackwood,” beautifully printed, and filled with articles 
of sterling value. It is evident, however, that ‘ Crusty 
Christopher” takes pains to impress his readers with his con- 
tempt for American literature. He considers James Russell 
Lowell but a “ presumptuous youngling,” and thinks it ill 


| that Americans should attempt to criticise the British classics. 


This number contains a fine poem, by B. Simmons—“ Mah- 
mood the Ghaznavide,” and a capital article on English Jand- 
scape. 

——- 

I> Those agents holding certificates of agency for the 
Rover will be recognised by us agents for the “ Illustrated 
Magazine.” We are particularly anxious to hear from our 
Western agent, J. P.L. We have several letters of com- 
plaint. He must not hold subscriptions so long, as we ex- 
pect all remittances to be made punctually. 
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